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“The longest night seems to he passing 
away, the sorest troubles seem to be 
coming to an end at last , the seeming 
corpse appears to be awakening and a 
voice is coming to us. Like a breeze 
from the Himalayas, it is bringing life 
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going to sleep any more ; no outward 
powers can hold her back any 
more ; for the infinite giant is rising 
to her .feet.*’ — Swami Vivekananda. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 




(To a Madrassi Disciple) 

541 Dearborn Ave., 
Chicago, 

29th June, 1894. 

. . . . On the whole the Americans are a million times nobler than the 
Hindus, and I can work more good here than in the country of the ingrate and 
the heartless. . . . The number of T — s in all America is only 625 by the last 
census. Mixing up with them will smash me in a minute than help me in any 
way. . . . The Madras people have done for me more than I deserved and 

more than was in their power. . . . America is the best field in the world to 
carry on any idea, so I do not think of leaving America soon. And why? — 
Here I have food and drink and clothes, and everybody so kind, and all this for 
a few good words ! ! Why should I give up such a noble noble nation to go to 
the land of brutes aud the ingrates and the brainless boobies held in the eternal 
thraldom of superstition, merciless, pitiless wretches? . . . 



xm 

(To an American Disciple ) 

Almora, 

3rd June, 1897. 

You need not be so much afraid about me. My body has been full of all 
sorts of complaints again and again and phcenix-like I have been reviving. It 
is the vigorous frame that helps recovery in my case, yet it is that too much 



* See “In this Number,” Notes and Comments. 
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vigour that brings on the disease. In everything I am extreme, even in my 
physical health, either I am like an iron bull or I am low down in the valley 
of death. 

This disease brought about by hard work has nearly disappeared with rest. 
At Darjeeling it entirely disappeared. As you see I am now in Almora. I am 
all right now except for a bit of dyspepsia for which I am trying hard “Christian 
Science”. I got myself round with mental treatment at Darjeeling. Taking lot 
of exercise, climbing up mountains, hard riding, eating and sleeping are about 
all my occupations now. I feel much stronger and better, the next time you see 
me I would be an athlete 

How are you? What are you doing? How things are going on with you and 
Mrs. F ? Are you getting your bank account fatted bit by bit ? You must do 
that. Do it for me. If I am much worn out, I will strike work for good and 
come to America and you will have to give me food and shelter. Will you? I 
was born for the life of a scholar, retired, quiet, poring over my books, but 
the Mother dispensed otherwise. But the tendency is there. 



XIV 



(To an English Friend) 



Almora, 

4th July, 1897. 



Although I am still in the Himalayas, and shall be here for at least a month 
more, I started the work in Calcutta before I came, and they write progress 
every week. 

Just now I am very busy with the famine, and except for training a number 
of young men for future work, have not been able to put more energy into the 
teaching work. The ‘feeding work' is absorbing all my energy and means. 
Although we can work only on a very small scale as yet, the effect is marvellous. 
For the first time since the days of Buddha, Brahmin boys are found nursing 
by the bedside of cholera-stricken pariahs. 

In India, lectures and teaching cannot do any good. What we want is 
Dynamic Religion. And that, “God willing,” as the Muhammadans say, I am 
determined to show. 



LEARN AND CONQUER ! 

By Sister Nivedita 



We are a nation of students. The 
whole East is full of students. No 
figure in the streets of an Asiatic city, 
whether the country be India, Persia, 
or China, — is so representative as that 
of the student. No power is so per- 
vasive as the schoolmaster’s might make 
itself, if maintained in harmony with 
the general aspiration. Why this pro- 



minence of the learner? What is the 
explanation ? Does it point to a 
national immaturity? If so, let us 
face the fact. There is no advantage 
to be gained, by shutting our eyes to 
the position of affairs ; on the contrary 
clear thought is itself the starting 
point of a good fight with crudity and 
ignorance. 



LEARN AND 

We must remember that the very 
words are foreign, in which this ques- 
tion is being discussed. We are, in 
fact, measuring ourselves and the 
maturity of our culture against a 
modern and Western standard. So 
measured, we are decidedly immature. 
There are many practical situations in 
life, where, beside the ease and mastery 
of the European, we feel ourselves mere 
children. Is this immaturity, then, an 
absolnte, or only a relative truth? Is 
it perhaps true that all the people of 
the world are more or less immature? 
We cannot get the whole material 
advantage, out of a given situation as 
easily as the European can. But no 
one who has ever engaged in serious 
conversation with Europeans can doubt 
that there are many subjects on which 
they are, beside us, extremely 
childish. In the field of religious and 
philosophical speculation, they find it 
difficult to generalise, and propositions 
that are obvious to us will puzzle them 
severely. The same is true of the 
psychology of social relations. In the 
culture of the family, Europeans are 
curiously lacking. That whole idea of 
play, that shines through all our 
domestic intercourse, and lubricates all 
the friction of intimacy, appears to be 
unborn amongst them. Here they are 
as immature as we are in their field. 
Those strong faces, with their closed 
lips and air of instinctive mastery, 
notify us of nothing genial and easy, 
in the nature behind. Similarly, in 
us, the grave, refined type of old men 
indicates no large public experience. 
All the lineaments have been carved, 
in the one case, by contacts with the 
larger world, the world of struggle and 
complexities, of clashing interests, and 
grim affairs ; and in the other, by quiet 
experience of love and suffering, by 
the thought of God, and by the 
garnered wisdom of the home. Either 
European or Hindu, on his own 
ground, will appear unassailable ; 
judged by the opposite standard, seem 
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unripe, crude, but half cultured and 
childish in his powers. 

Unfortunately for us, however, the 
world is being remade, at this moment, 
by European culture. Its assimilation 
is the means and the test of success. 
With regard to it we are mere students. 
Then we are all students. It may be 
that when our lesson is learnt, there 
will be a compensating one for Europe 
to learn. That is not our business. 
Our business is to learn our own. Is 
it the foreign idea that we have to 
accept? Not exactly. The foreign 
idea, as it stands, would merely give 
us moral indigestion. We should not 
become a nation of moral dyspeptics. 
But we have to find, in our own stock 
of ideas, that one which enables us to 
meet the foreign nation on its own 
terms. The Englishman loves 
England, with a wonderful and 
often beautiful love. What we have 
to learn from this, is not to share his 
love for England. That would be the 
discipleship of monkeys, mere imita- 
tion. We have to learn to meet his 
love for England with an equal, 
deeper, more tender and far more 
intelligent love for India. As he 
professes to make his country and his 
people the centre of every activity, 
every thought, so we have really to 
make our people and our country the 
centre of our own. He has unity of 
national intention. We must realise 
our own national intention, and find an 
equal unity in it. Swadharma — 
“Better for a man is his own duty, 
however badly done, than the duty of 
another, though that be easy.” 

All power is in the human mind. 
We can master anything simply by 
giving our attention to it. Even the 
ideals of the West, the ideals of the 
new age, are within our grasp, if we 
study them, if we recognise their 
necessity, and proceed to work them 
out. It is natural, however, that under 
the circumstances, feeling as we do, 
that the study of our own circum- 
stances, and of the new ideals that are 
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to initiate a new age, is the one duty 
that devolves upon us, it is natural 
that education should seem to us the 
supreme ground of battle for our 
national rights 

Education is our one overwhelming 
want, in this hour of the nation’s 
history. Knowledge we must have. 
And knowledge we are determined to 
have. An immense force has been 
called into being, by the organisation 
of schools and colleges. But once 
evoked, such forces must be fed and 
developed along sound lines. It is at 
their peril that mortals attempt to stand 
in the path of avalanche or the cannon- 



ball. Is it imagined that mind-energy 
is less dangerous than material? Only 
the bravest or the grossest will attempt 
to thwart or bafflle an awakened 
communal consciousness. The bravest, 
because he may offer himself as a 
sacrifice. The grossest, because he 
does not believe that mind is a force, 
like any other, and rules the world ; 
does not believe that a poor weapon in 
the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
more deadly than the best, when used 
by a coward or a fool ; cannot under- 
stand, till it has turned and rent him, 
the perils of the great force called into 
being, and then subjected to the 
crushing weight of suppression. 



A DIAGNOSIS 

By the Editor 

I 



We were glad to see some time ago 
the editor of the Indian Social Reformer, 
Bombay, admitting that ‘ ‘there is no 
doubt that a dead-set is being made 
against Hinduism . * * He wrote : 

“Since the beginning of the present 
century, a new school of missionaries 
has given up the method of frontal 
attack on Hinduism as defeating its 
own purpose. Instead, it professed to 
see a great deal of spiritual aspiration in 
Hinduism which, however, could be 
realised only through Christianity. This 
school had a certain vogue for a time 
owing to its appearance of impartiality, 
but it has now spent itself. We seem 
now to have come back to the first place 
of the attack on Hinduism. Miss 
Katherine Mayo resuscitated Abbe 
Dubois who had long passed into 
oblivion. She has been followed by 
other writers who have denounced 
Hinduism as the parent of all evil. Miss 
Mayo herself has tried her hand again 
with the “Slaves of the Gods” but, 
owing to the changed feeling between 
the British and Americans rather than 
to any reason connected with the merits 



of the book, the very same papers which 
hailed her “Mother India” with deli- 
rious praise, have condemned her second 
attempt as hysterical, over- wrought and 
fanatically prejudiced against the 
Hindus. Poor Miss Mayo ! There is 
no doubt, however, that dead-set is 
being made against Hinduism. Part of 
it is political, the British in India and 
through them the British in Britain 
having persuaded themselves that 
Hindus as a class are the most clamant 
advocates of self-government. Non- 
Brahmin Caste Hindus and the Depress- 
ed Classes in South India are exempted 
from this indictment. Elsewhere, the 
whole Hindu community is regarded as 
being disaffected and this is ascribed to 
the opposition of Hindu orthodoxy to 
the emancipating consequences of British 
rule. Behind this feeling, however, 
there is a deeper feeling that Hinduism 
now remains the only effective opponent 
of the basic principle of present-day 
Western Civilisation. Buddhist countries 
like Japan and China, and Moslem 
countries like Turkey and Persia, have 
accepted Western Civilisation at least as 
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a matter of expediency. India alone 
refuses to do so, and the impelling force 
here is that of Hinduism. The triumph 
of the West will be complete when 
Hinduism lowers its flag and capitu- 
lates to the gospel of the so-called 
“standard of life.” ” 

We are glad that this fact is being 
gradually recognised in India. We our- 
selves sounded a note of warning against 
this sinister aggression in our article, 
“The War of Ideals,” in January, 1928. 
It is important that we become conscious 
of our danger so that we may not be 
taken unawares. This aggression is 
both conscious and unconscious. Every 
philosophy of life has a tendency to 
become aggressive. It impels its votaries 
to invade the domains of other philoso- 
phies. The modern secularism cannot 
behave otherwise. It is spreading all 
over the world. Spiritual views of life, 
#uch as that of India, are being assailed 
ruthlessly, and Katherine Mayo is not 
the only assailant. Of late America 
has become a convenient field for pro- 
paganda against Hinduism. For obvious 
political reasons, the value of American 
opinion is considered great. It is, there- 
fore, to the interest of India's enemies 
that the mind of America should be 
prejudiced against India. 

We reproduce elsewhere an article 
on India from American Weekly. The 
very title of the article indicates the 
spirit in which it is written. It is 
possible that our readers will wonder 
why we have reproduced it. The fore- 
going observations will partly explain 
the reason. We have in the past quoted 
articles from foreign papers in praise of 
India. But our duty is not merely to 
apprise our readers of the appreciations 
of India. We must also tell them how 
India is loathed and castigated in 
foreign lands. We must not expect 
only adulations. We must accustom 
ourselves also to the foulest abuse. We 
must awake from our lotus-eaters' dream 
to the sense of realities. We must know 
how we are being estimated by others 
interestedly or disinterestedly. The 



sovereign remedy against such malicious 
propaganda as the reproduced article 
is an effective counter-propaganda by 
able and honourable cultural ambas- 
sadors from India. We have long 
shirked this duty. Swami Vivekananda 
repeatedly asked us to go to the differ- 
ent countries of the world and spread the 
unique message of India. India has 
scarcely heeded to his advice. It is not 
a superficial lying propaganda that India 
is to do in the foreign countries, or 
anything sensational. But a truthful, 
substantial preaching work, maybe slow 
but steady, backed by proper know- 
ledge and ability and actuated by the 
best motives of love and service. It 
should be a work of necessary self- 
defence, but more of service. This 
India has not yet done adequately. 

H 

We have a habit of simulating in- 
jured innocence whenever foreigners 
criticise us. We grow loudly indig- 
nant. But we do not do what is exactly 
required of us by the situation. Our 
purpose in this article is not merely to 
unmask the evil designs of our -calumni- 
ators. In fact it is not our main pur- 
pose. We know we can point out as 
many motes and beams, if not more, in 
our critics' eyes as they seem to see 
in ours. The hollowness of Western 
pretensions to moral and cultural supe- 
riority has been proved again and again. 
If India is inferior in some respects, she 
is superior in others. We have shown 
in many of our articles the greatness of 
Indian culture. The present number 
of Prabuddha Bharata itself contains an 
article testifying to India’s spiritual 
greatness by no less a person than 
Romain Rolland. But our duty does 
not end with setting forth India's glory 
only. We must also point out her draw- 
backs. It is idle to deny that we have 
many defects. No amount of argument 
can explain away the fact that we 
Hindus have been slaves for nearly 
1000 years, that we are extremely poor 
and physically decrepit, that we lack 
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the fulness of life and mental vigour, 
and we are low, very low in many 
respects. ' How do we explain these ? 

w 

What is the cause of our present degra- 
dation ? No, we are not perfect. There 
are undoubtedly many things in us, 
which have laid us low and kept us 
down. Merely singing our spiritual 
glories is not enough. It is true that 
if we dwell too much on our weak- 
nesses, it will make us only weaker. 
But if we are already conscious of the 
soundness of our fundamentals, proper 
attention to the details will make us 
strong. We have all along sought to 
revive the faith of our countrymen in 
the spiritual ideals of India. We have 
tried to demonstrate the unique value 
and absolute necessity of our ideals. 
We have repeatedly shown how we are 
to reconstruct our life on the spiritual 
basis. We hope our readers are suffi- 
ciently well-established in the ideal. 
Now it is time they pay attention to 
the realities also and face them like 
strong bold persons. That is why we 
have specially reprinted the article from 
American Weekly, and produced a 
terrible letter of Swami Vivekananda, 
the first of the present month’s instal- 
ment. Tet us face the indictments and 
see if there is any truth in them. There 
is no shame or humiliation in that. We 
can boldly challenge the world to point 
out another culture or civilisation which 
is as noble as the Indian. But still we 
have our faults. And it is our plain 
duty to examine them carefully, and 
find their causes and remedy. 

Foreign criticism, even the most un- 
sympathetic and ungenerous, has some 
value for us, especially in the present 
age when there is a greater and greater 
commingling of the races and cultures 
of the world. There may be many 
national habits and forms which will 
perhaps ill agree with the world-federa- 
tion towards which all are slowly but 
surely proceeding. These will have to 
be pruned off. National forms and 
ideals will have to be remodelled and 
reinterpreted after the pattern of world- 



unity. Every race and nation must 
prepare itself for this sacrifice, India 
not excepted. But even apart from the 
demands of world-unity, India, requires 
to be changed a great deal in the details 
of her life. Who can deny, for example, 
that there is appalling ignorance and 
superstition behind the kidnapping 
scare that is raised from time to time in 
India resulting sometimes even in riot 
and bloodshed ? There are many primi- 
tive forms of worship prevalent in 
India now, which ill suit the modem 
age. The position of women in India 
has undoubtedly to be greatly improved.. 
There are many odd practices among the 
laity and the religious, which scarcely 
add to the dignity of India. We are 
lazy, we are dispirited. We often talk 
non-sense in the name of religion. We 
have much of which we ought to be 
ashamed. 

Our reformers have repeatedly told 
us where our defects lie. They have 
emphasised the reform of our education. 
They have asked for more and more of 
vocational and industrial education and 
sought to make education conform to 
our national genius. They have wanted 
us to become physically healthy and 
strong and mentally efficient. They 
have urged the emancipation of women 
and their proper education. They have 
sought to abolish the caste system and 
introduce intercaste, interracial and 
interprovincial marriage. They have 
striven to reform the existing religions 
and free them of what they thought to 
be their debasing features. Yet pro- 
gress has been slow and inadequate. 
There seems to be an incurable lethargy 
in the mass mind which is scarcely 
responsive to stimulations from outside. 
The outside world does not seem to affect 
it. It seems impervious to all instruc- 
tions. Our reformers have failed. And 
why? Because, as we think, they have 
not gone deep enough m their diagnosis 
of India’s malady. All these defects 
that we note on the surface are really 
the expressions of and flue to some- 
thing more fundamental. The remedy 
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mast be applied deep down there. 
What is wanted is a new quickening 
of life like the warm flowery spring 
after the bleak winter. At a single 
touch of the magic wand of the spring, 
the dead world wakes into a vigorous 
new life. Can we release such a spring 
season in the heart of India ? This new 
power is the only remedy. Mending 
the surface is only secondary. Let us 
search for the source of the life of 
India and see what has clogged the flow 
of its waters. 

Ill 

Let us consider our social conditions. 
One peculiar characteristic that we note 
is our passive attitude towards society. 
Why is there such a tremendous cultural 
difference between the higher and the 
lower classes in Hindu society? The 
apparent explanation is that the lower 
classes — forming by the way the vast 
majority — have not been given proper 
education and opportunities. This is a 
charge which Hinduism will perhaps try 
to answer by saying that in other 
countries also the masses have not 
fared better. But does Hinduism consi- 
der itself on the same plane of cultural 
development as other countries? Did 
not Hinduism possess long ago what is 
now considered the modern outlook ? 
We say that our philosophy is the ful- 
filment of modern knowledge and 
aspirations. If that is so, how is it that 
we did not act in the modern demo- 
cratic way towards the masses in the 
past ages ? Why did we not spread 
education among them sufficiently to 
bring them to the level of the higher 
classes ? India cannot answer this 
charge. 

The methods of Hindu social deve- 
lopment are somewhat peculiar. The 
different castes and sub-castes are mostly 
autonomous provinces of Hindu society. 
They live and grow according to their 
own laws. Very little is superimposed 
on them from the outside. They often 
retain their old customs, traditions and 
modes of worship. What do races gain 



by entering the fold of Hinduism and 
becoming its caste ? The very .first gain 
is the example of higher life and culture 
in the higher, especially the Brahmin, 
castes. Each caste is imbued with the 
idea of approximating to the Brdhmana 
ideal. This is a great gain. The 
Brahmana ideal generally influences 
their life’s ideal, their daily life, domes- 
tic and social relations, their religious 
ideas. But this influence is mostly in- 
direct. The second gain is that they 
get access to the higher philosophy and 
religion. It is true they do not general- 
ly have the opportunity of studying 
Hindu scriptures in the original. But 
the truths contained in them become 
their property through the vernacular 
literatures and oral preaching in various 
forms. They take to new forms of 
worship and often reinterpret their old 
forms in the terms of the higher phih> 
.sophy. This way their social views and 
habits also undergo change. Thirdly, 
in some special times when there are 
spiritual upheavals, many of the lower 
castes are elevated at once to higher 
social positions through their allegiance 
to the dominant religious schools. 
Fourthly, constant communication with 
the higher castes cannot but have a 
beneficial effect on the lower castes. The 
Hindu method of social development, it 
should be noted, is specially careful not 
to injure the integrity of any caste. 
The influence is always indirect ; the 
change is expected to be from with- 
in. It is essentially constructive, — 
scarcely destructive. Another feature 
is that this influence is expected to 
produce rather an inner change than 
superficial polish. In this respect, the 
methods of the Christian missionaries 
may be well contrasted with the Hindu 
methods. A Christian convert from a 
low caste very soon acquires an outside 
refinement : he dresses well ; his body 
is cleaner ; he learns reading and writ- 
ing ; and he is more smart. But there 
it often ends. Is he more moral? Is 
his social integrity superior ? No. It is 
a fact that culture takes a long time 
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to soak in. It is well-known that the 
modernisation of aboriginal classes has 
often led to their demoralization . 
Hinduism, therefore, has always sought 
above all to develop a higher moral and 
religious consciousness in the lower 
classes. And it cannot be denied that 
no other nation has behaved with un- 
developed races better than the Hindus. 
But we are not here comparing Hindu 
achievements with those of others. We 
are trying to find out why Hinduism has 
not done better, why Hinduism has not 
so. exerted itself as to make India perfect 
in every respect, leaving no loop-holes 
for the foreign critics to point their 
finger of scorn at us? 

No doubt Hinduism has done 
wonderfully. But its services to the 
lower classes have been indirect and 
meagre. Could not the higher classes 
do more for the lower classes without 
affecting their racial integrity and un- 
balancing their mind by too rapid 
reforms? They had centuries and cen- 
turies to do this. They did not. Why ? 
Because Hinduism , especially Paurd- 
nika Hinduism , has a tendency to em- 
phasise passivity and subjectivity to an 
inordinate degree. The responsibility 
is with the Hindus’ present philosophy 
of life. This philosophy does not much 
encourage direct and objective effort. 

Why have the Hindus been politi- 
cally subject for the last thousand years ? 
It is often said that Indian unity is as 
old as the Vedas. But why did not this 
unity operate when enemies were at the 
gate? We have more often than not 
succumbed to foreign invaders. We 
have not shown sufficient political acu- 
men in our treatment with the foreigners. 
A comparison of the Mughal India with 
contemporary Europe is very instructive 
politically. We have not developed 
sufficient political sense. We have com- 
paratively lacked manly and fighting 
qualities. It is not that we were less 
bold and strong than our adversaries. 
But we did not apply our courage and 
strength in an objectively fruitful way 
Here also our passive philosophy was at 



the root. During the Pathan rule, 
Bengal witnessed a mighty spiritual up- 
heaval in the religion of Chaitanya. 
But it did not energise the people to 
throw off Muhammadan rule. Moslem 
rule continued uninterrupted. The reli- 
gious people of those days were not 
sham. They were really spiritual. A 
great spiritual enthusiasm filled the 
people of Bengal and Orissa mainly 
through the ministry of Chaitanya and 
his followers. They sought and found 
the fulfilment of their life in a sphere 
where political subjection did not 
trouble. This passive attitude towards 
the common realities of life made it 
possible for the Muhammadans and then 
the English to dominate the land and 
its material powers and resources. We 
cannot exculpate religion, at least not 
in India, by saying that religion is con- 
cerned with the supramundane alone and 
not with worldly prosperity. For in 
India religion has been made the very 
basis of motif of the entire collective 
life. If it fails to achieve social, econo- 
mical or political well-being, it can be 
legitimately charged with failure of 
duty. 

Why again are we economically so 
degraded now? It is true that in the 
olden days people were prosperous. But 
did not the sea-borne trade pass almost 
wholly out of the hands of the Hindus ? 
We as it were shut ourselves within our 
shells and sweetened our life more with 
the mental quality of non-attachment 
and contentment than with the acquisi- 
tion of material wealth. When the old 
economic system broke down under the 
aggressions of European commerce, did 
we feel the imminent catastrophe and 
take energetic measures? No. We 
simply slept on. We continued our old 
ways mechanically, till we are now al- 
most at death’s door. Our economic 
life was based on the doctrine of Karma 
Yoga which evaluated work not by its 
outward volume and effect, but by the 
motive with which it was done. Work 
thus lost its objective relationships and 
became essentially a personal concern. 
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This is what happened in practice in the 
hands of the multitudes. Enough if the 
work procured a moderate living : one 
need not care to increase its volume ; 
let one try only to purify one’s own 
mind through it. Work became more 
and more subjective in nature and be- 
came contracted outwardly. Economic 
collapse was inevitable. 

And the condition of our women, so 
endowed with noble qualities, often 
rising almost to the heights of God, — 
have we made them great and happy? 
The freedom and equality with men 
which they enjoyed in the Vedic days, 
where are they now? We have stunted 
their growth. The Pauranika ideal of 
Sati-dharma, with its emphasis only on 
the spiritual aspect of the relations of 
men and women, by which women were 
asked to spiritualise all their domestic 
relations, though productive of wonder- 
ful results in many ways, has signally 
failed to make them efficient, and have 
circumscribed the scope of their activity 
and atrophied some aspects of their 
personality . 

Thus to whatever side of our life we 
turn, we find at bottom a particular out- 
look on life, which is really responsible 
for our defects and degradation. This 
is the essential cause. The visible are 
the symptoms and expressions of the in- 
visible spiritual outlook. Our strength, 
the tendency to spiritualise, is itself the 
cause of our degradation also, because 
we have not properly and fully under- 
stood and applied it. 

IV 

The aim of a Hindu is to realise a 
state where there is no world with its 
multifarious interests, but only Divinity. 
This goal is not determined arbitrarily. 
Higher experience as well as metaphysi- 
cal enquiry have revealed that the only 
true reality is God and that the reality 
of even the world is God. So long as 
we deny this truth in our life and 
action, we are deluded and unfulfilled 
and we suffer innumerable agonies and 
the pains of births and deaths. So the 



Hindu wants to break the dream, to 
destroy the delusion and abide in the 
ineffable vision of God. This fact is the 
very basis of the Hindu’s life and 
activity. But until this vision is gained, 
what are we to do? Shall we surrender 
ourselves to the charms of the world, 
the temptations of the mind and the 
flesh? No. We must spiritualise all 
our thoughts and emotions, motives and 
desires and experiences. There is God 
already in the heart of everything. The 
various objects of perception, with which 
our life, our desires, hopes, aspirations 
and actions are bound up now, are no- 
thing but God. If that is so, why not 
think everything as God and feel and 
hope as for God? This is spiritualisa- 
tion. When the process is complete, 
only God remains. Of course to facili- 
tate this process of spiritualisation, there 
are various methods prescribed, called 
Yoga. We practise them and even- 
tually realise ourselves and the world 
as Divine, eternal, ever blissful and 
immortal . 

It will be seer, that the process of 
spiritualisation and the methods of Yoga \ 
require above all a change of heart, 
a change of the angle of vision : we do 
not change the outside so much as the 
inside. It is the mind that has created 
the manifold vision of the universe and 
it is the mind again, that can destroy it. 
So we insist above all on the discipline 
of the mind. We say that the world of 
objects does not matter much. If I can 
control my mind, I can realise heaven 
even in the depths of hell. The better 
use of energy is to control and mould 
the mind, and not to dominate the 
external world. The world is like the 
dog’s curly tail, you can never straighten 
it however hard you try. That does not 
mean that we are to forego all outward 
activity and cease to do anything in 
the world. The mind of most of us is 
such that it cannot catch even a glimpse 
of the Eternal behind the phenomena. 
It is so full of desires that it cannot rest 
content without action. So most men 
and women will and do act. But what 
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we should note in this connection is 
that the greater emphasis of the Hindu 
mind is on the curtailment of external 
preoccupations either in thought and 
action, and on the disciplining of the 
mind. 

Who can deny that the Hindu has 
chosen the better path? No man or 
nation ever became really great except 
through mental discipline and allegiance 
to a spiritual idea. Our spiritual life 
is infinitely greater than our mental or 
physical self. To- realise the spiritual 
self is to* truly realise oneself. So the 
Hindus have chosen better. And if the 
Hindus so control and model their col- 
lective life as to facilitate this realisa- 
tion, who can legitimately blame them ? 
But there is one consideration. We 
must not forget that in making this 
superior choice, we have also risked a 
great deal. If we fail to spiritualise our- 
selves at least to some extent, we are 
neither here nor there, we become 
barren, ineffective, half-dead. One can- 
not deny that by concentrating on the 
spiritual, we do neglect the material. 
It is false to think that gain in spiritual- 
ity automatically leads to material pros- 
perity also. It does not, unless we 
make proper efforts for material gains. 
Our spiritual quest makes us neglect 
the objective aspect of life to a consi- 
derable degree. If we succeed in rising 
to spiritual heights, our material loss 
is more than compensated for. We 
realise the higher glory, — the loss of 
earthly glory does not affect us. But 
when the higher glory is not attained 
and the lower achievements are also 
neglected, w’here do we stand? 
Extreme degradation, both internal and 
external, is then our lot. The history of 
India testifies to this. We become ex- 
tremely w T eak and contemptible. Squalor 
and stagnation become manifest in every 
sphere of our life. We lose all power 
of resistance. Spiritualisation is a great 
thing. It is like climbing a steep moun- 
tain. If we can reach the heights, 
heavenly glories crown our head. But 
if we fall, we are maimed and broken. 



Those who do not aspire so high, have 
not to suffer so much as ourselves. 
Their fall does not hurt them. 

It will now be apparent why we 
consider our philosophy of life itself as 
primarily responsible for our present 
degradation. We are too subjective. 
There is a subjectivity 'which is another 
name for higher objectivity. Then the 
subject realises itself not as the indivi- 
dual body and mind, but as the Self 
which pervades the entire universe and 
is the being of all beings. When that 
consciousness is attained, man feels the 
joys and sorrows of others as his own, 
and his heart-beats are attuned to the 
life- throbs of the entire universe. His 
life becomes an act of unending love 
and service to the world. There does 
not exist even the least tinge of selfish- 
ness in him. This grand subjectivity 
is the goal. But till this is attained, 
there is a subjectivity which is puny 
and selfish. It is shut up within its 
own concerns and interests. It is des- 
picable. We regret to say that this 
kind of subjectivity is much in evidence 
among the Hindus, when the spiritual 
impulse to rise to the level of the higher 
subjectivity is lacking in the nation. 
The predominance of this lower sub- 
jectivity makes individuals to become 
too self-centred and neglect collective 
responsibilities, leaving them to be 
manipulated by the forces of customs 
and conventions and drifted by circum- 
stances. The objectivity of the com- 
mon people of other nations is much 
more healthy than this. For there is 
no stagnation there, no selfishness and 
dullness of life. The lower subjectivity 
is the main cause of our present degra- 
dation. It is this which prevents ns 
from uniting in the nation’s cause and 
quickly renovate ourselves. 

Take the case of the caste system. 
We are each too self-centred. We do 
not seek much to bring about objective 
changes. We say : “It is the inner 

life that matters. What if one is bom 
Brahmin or Pariah? The outward life 
and occupation do not matter. If a 
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Pariah can purify his life, he is greater 
than a Brahmin.” Quite true. But 
there it ends. How many can rise 
superior to his environments? There 
are now and then a few saints born 
among the lower classes, but the vast 
majority? They continue in the same 
condition from generation to genera- 
tion. Their crude habits, traditions 
and beliefs have continued unchanged. 
We have not succeeded in removing 
their superstitions and giving them 
higher religions even in course of mil- 
lenniums, whereas the West has within 
two centuries cleared all superstitions 
right away. We harp on our philoso- 
phy, but we are oblivious that this philo- 
sophy does not help the overwhelming 
majority of the people. If we had 
realised the higher subjectivity, our 
unity with the lower castes would have 
made us feel for them, as it did our 
saints. But lacking that consciousness, 
we have neglected them for ages. Ordi- 
nary people have done little to remove 
the disabilities oi the lower classes. We 
are shut up within our shells. We are 
not properly alive to the outer condi- 
tions. The more the pressure from the 
outside, the deeper we burrow our way 
into the interior of our selfish being. 
This lower subjectivity it is that has 
made our society a byword of contempt. 

This is the reason again why we 
could never stand united against our 
enemies. We let them come and assail 
us. We could not, or rather did not, 
resist. P'oreigners have often found us 
very easy victims. We have often 
proved ourselves fools in our dealings 
with our enemies. And why? Because 
we have always neglected the objective 
world more or less. We have lacked 
necessary knowledge. When foreigners 
came, we only raised more walls around 
us and cut ourselves off from them by 
newly invented customs and conven- 
tions. We saved ourselves by contrac- 
tion and not by expansion. It is true 
we have often assimilated the foreigners 
afterwards. But in the meanwhile, we 
have been ground down to the dust. 



All vitality has been sapped out of us. 
This process cannot succeed for long. 
The process of assimilation takes at least 
a century. But within that century the 
nation loses a great part of its vitality. 
If several such assimilations become 
necessary, the nation would be no- 
where. And that is exactly what has 
happened. The strains of assimilation 
in the pre-Muhammadan era and the 
ravages of the savage hordes preceding 
it, left India extremely exhausted, so 
that when the Muhammadans came, we 
fell easily before them and did not suc- 
ceed in either fighting or assimilating 
them. And when the Westerners 
came, we proved still more ineffective. 
And now our condition is precarious. 
This game of allowing foreigners to 
come and grind us and then assimilat- 
ing them, cannot be played infinitely. 
Slowly the nation is devitalised and 
there is complete prostration. Our 
subjective outlook has brought us to 
such a pass. 

And what about our women ? Is 
not their present helpless condition also 
exactly due to this? We say it is the 
mind, the spiritual vision, that matters. 
Necessarily we have not given proper 
attention to the objective development 
of our women. With the change of cir- 
cumstances women’s sphere became 
gradually circumscribed within the 
zenana. But we did not try to fight and 
alter the circumstances in order to 
widen their sphere. Why? Because 
we found that our main purpose was 
not hampered by this limitation. We 
said it is the mind that matters ; and 
our women spiritualised their life con- 
sisting almost entirely of their domestic 
duties and relations. For their spiri- 
tual fulfilment, this w r as enough. And 
in this respect, wonderful results have 
been achieved. But by atrophying 
their intellectual being, efficiency and 
objective freedom, we have crippled our 
own life. They may sweeten the home 
life, but they cannot inspire the collec- 
tive life. The revolutionary changes of 
the circumstances in the jfresent age 
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have almost entirely cut our women off 
the current of life. 

V 

This then is the supreme cause of 
Hindu apathy, — his lower subjective 
outlook. This 'is impeding the flow of 
vitality. Hindus must acquire the 
objective outlook also. They must 
come to grips with the realities and 
manage them as other nations do. They 
must reform their society, build up their 
economic life, organise industries, 
achieve political freedom, grow in 
knowledge and power and become 
healthy in the ordinary, natural way. 
Let us not expect miracles. Let us not 
befool ourselves with the thought that 
in some mysterious Yogic way all these 
will be accomplished without our labour. 
We shall have to grind our way on. 
Do we thereby mean that we are to give 
up the subjective outlook? Never. 
This is our very basis and foundation. 
And this is not arbitrarily chosen. All 
will have to acquire it if they want to 
comprehend the totality of existence 
and model life in order to realise the 
ultimate vision. This is the only way. 
The spiritual realities cannot be per- 
ceived unless the mind is withdrawn 
from the objective world and made to 
thread its way through the intricacies 
of the subjective life to that high level 
where the subject and the object com- 
mingle into one. Rut while retaining 
this outlook, we must guard ourselves 
against the dangers of the lower sub- 
jective outlook. We must combine the 
higher #ibj ectivity with the natural 
objective vision for tho majority of men. 
We must not forget that unless the 
bulk of our people are made as clever 
and efficient as the best of other nations, 
we shall be nowhere. Our dangers are 
not all over. Even if we survive the 
present crisis, the possibility of aggres- 
sion from outside is not gone. We have 



yet to reckon with the Russians and 
the Chinese. We must gain objectiye 
vitality, and utmost skill and efficiency 
in the ordinary affairs o£ life. We 
must get rid of our weakness as early as 
we can, and must guard ourselves 
against any more foreign aggressions. 
And that is not all. We must not also 
forget that the higher subjective life 
is not for all. If we want to impose it 
on all indiscriminately and do not pro- 
vide for objective fulfilment for the 
majority, we shall only stultify them 
and eventually kill them, as we have 
almost done by now. 

Is it possible to combine the subjec- 
tive and the objective outlook? Yes, 
it is. We once had this harmony. The 
Pauranika age has for various reasons 
destroyed it and overstressed the sub- 
jective aspect. We have to regain this 
harmony. This harmony cannot be re- 
gained consciously or piecemeal. It 
has to be a spontaneous growth from 
within. For it is a mode of conscious- 
ness and not a discrete thought. A 
new vision must grow within the very 
soul of the nation. The primary im- 
pulse must indeed be a miracle. The 
ancient spiritual wisdom of India must 
make yet another revelation to us. It 
must be , vouchsafed to us, it must be 
born within our soul. And unless it is 
bom there, outside reform will avail 
little. There must be a spiritual re- 
generation embodying the desired 
harmony and not merely a contribution 
of thought. Who will bring about that 
regeneration ? Who shall be the 
Exemplar? Space forbids us to answer 
these questions here. But whoever will 
study the 'life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda, shall easily find the 
answers. For when the Swami says 
“Renounce !** does he not also mean 
“Conquer !” ? He has indeed made the 
subjective vision the supreme motive of 
the highest objective conquests and the 
most worshipful service. 
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i 6th June, 1918. their heart. Please tell me a little 

It was 8 p.m. at the Ramakrishna about him.” 

Math at Bhubaneswar. The Math Monk : “He was very young when 

building was not yet complete. A he first visited the Master. On Sundays 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order and there used to be crowds of visitors to 
the Disciple were conversing with each the Master. He, therefore, would go 
other. The Disciple said : to him on week-days. Once when he 

“The Lord is playing nicely indeed ! had gone to the Master after a long 
He has shut us up in the cage of mind absence, the Master said to him : 
and body, and has kept the key of ‘Hallo, I am told that you are study- 

the door in His own hand. To Him it ing Vedanta at home. What does it 

is all play, but to us it is sheer disaster contain if not the truth that Brahman 

and there is no escape. Once Hari alone is true and the world false ?’ 

Maharaj (Swami Turiyananda) told me Hari Maharaj told me that the Master’s 
that he- said to Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Sir, words impressed him deeply. Scales 
though the old lady* wants to play, it seemed to fall off from his eyes and he 
is no concern of mine. Why should felt that that indeed was the theme of 
I play? I won’t.’ The Master was all Vedanta. 

annoyed to hear this. He said : ‘Never “Of his mode of life in those days, 
speak in this way. She will do what- he said : ‘Ever since I was about twelve 
ever She wishes. You cannot move a years old, I used to wake up at mid- 
single step without Her will. You night. I would sit on my bed and 
have to join in Her play. But take recite the entire Gita once, which would 
refuge in Her and pray to Her that take about ninety minutes. I would 
She may wind up Her game.’ ” then go to the Ganges for bath. It 

Monk : “I have heard a different was my habit to cook my own food, 

version of the story. The ‘old lady’ And in every condition, whether sitting 
does not like that any should sit quiet or walking, I would meditate on the 
by her. She wishes that all should truth that God alone was true and the 
join in the play. She loves those who world false. I would test myself to 
play best and sometimes, highly see how far I had realised the truth, 
gratified, she takes hold of one or One winter night, I was bathing in the 
another of them and takes him out of Ganges and dwelling in my mind on 
the play. The expert player, again, is the truth. It was quite dark and there 
not afraid of play and is not eager to was none in the ghat. A while after, 
end it. Even when he finishes his part, I saw something like a bundle of straw 
he resumes it again and continues floating up towards me. I soon per- 
merrily on so that the play may not ceived that it was not straw but a big 

stop Oh, what nice things crocodile, and at once ran up to the 

Hari Maharaj used to say at Almora ! bank. My heart began to thum. 
It has been our lot only to hear them But next moment I thought ‘Is this 
but not to realise any of them.” my Vedanta?’ and jumped again into 

Disciple : “Yes, it is in such the water. The heart continued to 

solitary places, and during illness that palpitate and I felt that though I had 
men speak out the deepest things of jumped into the water, it was not from 

* The reference is to a Bengali sport in which one becomes the “old lady” and sits 
in the centre and another tries to catch the remaining players who evade him and seek to 
touch the “old lady.” Whoever so touches the “old lady,” wins. 
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the consciousness that all was Brahman, 
but from sheer obstinacy/ 

“The whole daily life of Hari 
Maharaj is almost mechanically ad- 
justed ; the different functions follow 
one after another with mechanical 
precision. He rises as usual when it 
is still night. He washes himself and 
then sits in meditation. He then takes 
a short stroll and afterwards reads. 
How studious he is ! Even when he 
was so seriously ill, he could not forego 
his books. He becomes deeply 
absorbed in his study. He has to be 
reminded again and again before he gets 
up for his bath. While he rubs him- 
self with oil, he recapitulates to his 
attendants what he has studied. He 
said once : ‘Whatever Swamiji (Swami 

Vivekananda) read, he related to us at 
dinner or on other occasions. This 
helped not only him in remembering 
the subjects better, but also us in learn- 
ing new things.* Hari Maharaj keeps 
his things in their right places. When 
he returns from his evening walk, he 
places his shoes in their exact places 
and correct positions. In this connec- 
tion he once said : ‘The Master one 

dav said to me at Dakshineswar : 
“They had their picnic at Panchavati. 
Just go and see if they have left 
anvthing behind. If so, bring it 
here.** I found an umbrella and a 
knife. I returned to the Master’s room 
and was about to place the knife on a 
shelf when he said : “Where are you 

putting it? Not there, but under the 
small cot. This is its proper place. 
You must keep a thing in its right 
place. You are keeping it in a place 
of your choice. But suppose I want it 
in the dark at night. Shall I then 
search for it all over the room, or call 
for you to tell me where you have kept 
it?** * 

“Hari Maharaj said : ‘Do you 

think you serve me? It is no service. 
You act as you like and cause annoyance 
to him whom you serve. To serve 
truly, you must forget yourself 
entirely. While at Swamiji* s request 



I was going to America, I once asked 
Sister Nivedita about the manners. and 
customs I should adopt there. She 
took a knife by the blade, advancing 
the handle towards me and said : 
“Swami, if you are to hand anything 
to any one, you are to do it this way, 
that’s all.” That is to say, one must 
take upon oneself all difficulties and 
dangers and give others the advantages. 
This is service. One day in America, 
I was preparing some Indian dishes for 
some devotees, when some of the lady- 
devotees came offering to help me. I 
said : “You have not come to help, 

but to trouble me.” They understood.* 
Hari Maharaj is right. We cannot 
serve truly. 

“If we ever said to Baburam 
Maharaj (Swami Premananda) that he 
loved us dearly, he would say : ‘Have 

I really loved you? No. If I had, I 
could bind you for ever to me. Oh, 
how deeply the Master loved us ! We 
do not bear even one-hundredth of that 
love towards you. When I would fall 
asleep while fanning him at night, he 
would take me inside his mosquito-net 
and make me sleep on his bed. When 
I would remonstrate with him saying 
that it would be sacrilegious for me to 
use his bed, he would say : “Outside 

mosquitos will bite you. I shall wake 
you up when necessary.** * 

“Our parents had not loved us so 
deeply as Baburam Maharaj did. 

Parents* love is tainted with selfish- 
ness.** 

Disciple : “I do not believe that 

parents cannot love so deeply. They 
also love very deeply. But it is true 
their love is mixed with selfishness.** 

Monk : “While I was living with 

Hari Maharaj at Kankhal, G. also was 
practising tapasyd there. When the 
Burdwan district was suddenly flooded, 
and our Mission headquarters sent wires 
to every one to come to join in the 
relief work, G. went to Hari Maharaj 
and said : ‘I am practising tapasya 

here. If I go, won’t it be a loss?* 
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Hari Maharaj replied : ‘What is the God. You must plod on all your life, 

use of tapasya ? Do you think you will At last things may become favourable 
get hold of God once for all through and you may enjoy a little of God’s 
tapasya ? Give up such thoughts, bliss.’ These words of Hari Maharaj 
There is no such thing as acquiring struck us dumb with surprise.” 

RAMAKRISHNA : HIS CREDO * 

By Romain Rolland 

[To my Eastern Readers : I must beg my Indian readers to view with 
indulgence the mistakes which I have made. In spite of all the enthusiasm I 
have brought to my task, it is impossible for a man of the West to interpret men 
of Asia with their thousand years’ experience of thought, for his interpretations 
will be for the most part erroneous. The only thing which I can certify is my 
sincerity which has led me in a pious attempt to enter into all forms of life. 

At the same time I must confess that I have not abdicated an iota of my 
free judgment as a man of the West. I respect the faith of all and very often 
I love it. But I never subscribe to it. Ramakrishna is near to my heart, because 
I see in him a man, and not an “Incarnation” as he appears to his disciples. 
In accordance with the Veddntists, in order to admit that the Divine dwells 
within the soul, and that the soul dwells in everything — that Atman is Brahman, 
I do not need to enclose God within the bounds of a privileged man : that is 
(although it knows it not) a form of nationalism of spirit, and I cannot accept it. 
I see “God” in all that exists. I see Him as completely in the least fragment 
as in the whole cosmos. There is no difference of essence. And power is 
universally infinite ; that which lies hidden in an atom could, if one only knew 
it, make a whole world leap forth. The only difference is that it is more or 
less concentrated in the heart of a conscience, in an ego, or in a unit of energy, 
an ion. The very greatest man is only a clearer reflection of the sun which 
gleams in each drop of dew. 

That is why I can never make those sacred gulfs, so pleasing to the devout, 
between the heroes of the soul and the thousands of their obscure companions 
of the past and the present. And neither more nor less than I isolate Christ or 
Buddha, do I isolate Ramakrishna and Vivekananda from the great army of the 
Spirit on the march in their own time. I shall try in the course of this book 
to do justice to those genial personalities who during the last century, have 
sprung up in reawakened India, reviving the ancient energies of their country, 
and bringing about a spring-time of thought within her borders. Each one did 
creative work and each one collected round him a band of faithful souls who 
formed themselves into a church and unconsciously looked upon that church as 
the temple of the one or of the greatest God. 

Far from their divisions I refuse to see the dust of battle ; at this distance, 
the hedges between the fields melt into an immense expanse. I can only see 
the same river, a majestic “ chemin qui marche” (road which marches), in the 
words of our Pascal. And it is because no man so fully as Ramakrishna not 

* All rights reserved. This article must not be reproduced or translated, in part or whole 
either in India or abroad, without the special permission of the author.— Ed. J 
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only conceived, but realised in himself the total unity of this river of God, open 
to all rivers and all streams, that I have given him my love ; and I have drawn 
from him a little of his sacred water to slake the great thirst of the world. 

But I shall not stop leaning at the edge of the river. I shall continue my 
march with the stream right to the sea. Leaving behind at each winding of the 
river, where death has cried “Haiti” to one of our leaders, the kneeling com- 
pany of the faithful, I shall accompany the stream. And I shall render it 
homage from the source to the estuary. Holy is the source, holy is the course, 
holy is the estuary. And we shall receive with the river tributaries small and 



great, and the Ocean itself — the whole 

I 

I shall begin my story as if it were 
a fable. But the extraordinary thing 
about this ancient legend, apparently 
belonging to the realm of mythology, 
is that it is an account of men living 
yesterday, our neighbours in “the 
century” and that people alive to-day 
have seen them with their own eyes. 
I have received glowing witness at 
their hands. I have talked with certain 
among them who were the companions 
of this mystic being — of the Man-God— 
and J. can vouch for their loyalty. 
These eyewitnesses are not the simple 
fishermen of the Gospel story ; some of 
them are great thinkers, learned in 
European thought and disciplined in its 
strict school. Nevertheless they speak 
as men of three thousand years ago. 

The wise men of the twentieth 
century are no longer foolish enough 
to imagine that it is possible for 
scientific reason , to live side by side 
with the visionary spirit of ancient 
times — (and in one brain) — as in the 
Greek age, when gods and goddesses 
shared the bed and the board of mortals, 
or the age of Galilee, when against the 
pale summer sky the heavenly winged 
messenger was seen bringing the 
Annunciation to a Virgin, who bowed 
meekly before the gift. And indeed 
the richness of this world, which they 
do not know how to enjoy, is a real 
miracle. The majority of European 
thinkers shut themselves up on their 
own particular floor of the house of 



moving mass of the living God. — R.R.] 

mankind ; and although this floor may 
be stored with libraries containing the 
history of the other floors inhabited in 
the past, the rest of the house seems 
to them to be uninhabited, and they 
never hear from the floors above or 
below them the footsteps of their 
neighbours. In the concert of the 
world the orchestra is made up of all 
the centuries past and present, and they 
play at the same time ; but each one 
has his eyes fixed upon his own stand 
and on the conductor’s baton ; he hears 
nothing but his own instrument. 

But we may listen to the whole 
splendid harmony of the present, where- 
in the past dreams and the future 
aspirations of all races and all ages are 
blended. For those who have ears to 
hear every second contains the song of 
humanity from the first born to the last 
to die, unfolding like jasmine round 
the chariot wheels of the ages. And 
there is no need to decipher papyrus in 
order to discover the road traversed by 
the thoughts of men. The thoughts of 
a thousand years are all around us. 
Nothing can deaden them. Listen ! 
but listen with your ears. Let books 
be silent ! They talk too much. . . . 

If there is one place on the face of 
the earth where the dreams of living 
men have found a home from the very 
earliest days when man began to ponder 
the problems of existence, it is India. 
Her unique privilege, as Barth* has 
shown with great clearness, has been 
that of a great elder brother, whose 



* A. Barth : The Religions of India, 1879. 
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spiritual development, an autonomous 
flower growing continuously through- 
out the long life of a people far exceed- 
ing the span of Methuselah, has never 
been interrupted. For more than thirty 
centuries the tree of Vision with all its 
thousand branches and their millions of 
twigs has sprung from that torrid land, 
the burning womb of the gods. It 
renews itself untiringly, showing no 
signs of decay ; all kinds of fruit ripen 
upon its boughs at the same time ; side 
by side are found all kinds of gods 
from the most . savage to the highest — 
to the formless God, the Unnamable, 
the Boundless One .... Always the 
same tree. 

And the substance and the thought 
of its intertwined branches, through 
which runs the same sap, have been so 
closely knit together, that from root to 
topmost twig the whole tree is vibrant, 
like the mast of the great ship of the 
Earth, and sings one great symphony, 
composed of the thousand voices and 
the thousand faiths of mankind. Its 
polyphony, though discordant and con- 
fused at first to unaccustomed ears, 
discovers to the trained ear its secret 
hierarchy aud great hidden plan. 
Again, those who have once heard it 
can no longer be satisfied with the rude 
and artificial order imposed amid desola- 
tion by Western reason and its faith or 
faiths, all equally tyrannical and 
mutually contradictory. What doth it 
profit a man to reign over a world for 
the most part enslaved, debased or des- 
troyed ? Better to reign over life, com- 
prehended, reverenced and embraced 
as one great whole, in which he must 
know how to co-ordinate its opposing 
forces in an exact equilibrium. 

This is the supreme knowledge we 
can learn from universal souls, and it is 
some beautiful examples of such souls 
that I wish to depict. The secret of 
their mystery and their serenity is that 
of the “lilies of the field, . arrayed in 
glory, who toil not, neither do they 
spin.” They weave the clothes for 

* Empedocles, “the titan Ether.” 



those who go naked. They have spun 
the thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the mazes of th^ laDyrinth. 
We have only to hold the length of 
their thread in our hands to find the 
right path, the path, which rises from 
the vast morasses of the soul inhabited 
by primitive gods stuck fast in the 
mire, to the peaks crowned by the out- 
spread wings of heaven — Titov aid fo* 
the intangible Spirit. 

n 

The ageloug history of the spirit of 
India is the history of a numberless 
throng of souls, marching over to the 
conquest of ultimate Reality. All the 
great peoples of the world, wittingly or 
unwittingly, have the same fundamental 
aim ; they belong to the conquerors, 
who age after age go up to the assault 
of the Reality, of which they form a 
part. It lures them on, so that they 
strive, they climb, sometimes they fall 
out exhausted, then recovering breath, 
they mount undaunted until they have 
conquered or been vanquished. But 
each one does not see the same face of 
Reality. It is like a great fortified city, 
beleaguered on different sides by differ- 
ent armies who are not in alliance. 
Each army possesses its own tactics and 
engines of war with which to solve its 
own problems of attack and assault. 
Our Western races go up against the 
bastions, the outer defences. They 
wish to overcome the physical forces of 
Nature, so tha* with her laws in their 
own hands they may fashion weapons 
for the subjection of the inner city, until 
the whole fortress has capitulated. 

India proceeds on a different plan. 
She goes straight to the very centre, 
to the unseen General Headquarters of 
the Commander-in-Chief ; for the 
Reality she seeks is transcendental. 
But let us beware lest we put Western 
“realism” in antithesis to Indian 
“idealism”. Indians are essentially 
realists in that they are not easily con- 
tented with abstractions, and that they 
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attain their ideal by the self-chosen is multiform and changing, and we 
methods of enjoyment and sensual pos- attribute an independent reality to it 
session. They must see, hear, taste and so long as we have not attained to the 
touch all ideas. Both in the richness of knowledge of the one Brahman. We 
their sensuality and in the extraordinary are bewildered by Maya, Illusion, which, 
power of imagination and visualised being outside creation and time, we 
intuition they are far in advance of the take to be the permanent reality, where- 
West.* How then can we reject their as it is nothing but a ceaseless stream 
evidence in the name of Western of passing images, springing from the 
reason? Reason in our eyes is an im- invisible source of the one Reality, 
personal and objective path, open to all Hence we must escape from this 
men. But is it really objective? To stream of Illusion rolling all around us, 
what degree is it true in particular an( j as a trout ascends a river, leaping 
instances? Has it no personal limita- over all barriers and up- the waterfalls, 
tions? Further it must be emphasised so we must go back to the source. Such 
that the “realisations” of the Hindu { s our cnie i f ate> but it Jeads to sa i va _ 

mind, which seem to us ultra-subjective, tion. Sddhand is the name given to 
do not appear so in India, where they this painful, though heroic and magni- 
are the logical outcome of scientific fi C ent struggle. The Sddhakas are 
methods tested throughout the centuries those who wage the contest. Their 
by strict experiment duly recorded. sma ll legion from age to age is recruited 
Each great religious visionary shows his f rom among the fearless souls ; for they 
disciples the way leading infallibly to have to submit to a system of applica- 
the same visions. Surely both methods, t i on and rougb discipline, which has 
the Eastern and the Western, lend been tested through the centuries, 
themselves to an almost equal measure They may choose one of two paths or 
of scientific doubt and provisional trust? weapons, both alike requiring long and 
The truly scientific mind of to-day constant practice— the way of “Not 
recognises that a common and general this, not this!”, which may be called 
mistake, if it be sincere, is a relative the way of knowledge by radical 
truth. If the vision is false, the im- negation or the weapon of Jndna ; or the 
portant thing is to discover wherein lies way of “This, this!”, which may be 
its falsity and then to allow its.premises ca n ed t he way of knowledge by pro- 
to lead us to the higher reality lying gressive affirmation or the weapon of 
beyond it. Bhakti. The first relies on intellectual 

The common belief of India, whether knowledge and has consistently rejected 
clearly defined or vaguely felt, is that anything lying outside its range, pro- 
nothing exists save in and by means of ceeding on its way with intense 
the Universal Spirit, Brahman, the one resolution and eyes fixed on the supreme 
and indivisible. The diverse images of goal. The second is the way of love, 
all things within the universe had their whereby the Love of the Well-Beloved 
birth in Him, and the reality of the (whose form changes as it becomes more 
universe is derived from the same pure) gradually leads to the renuncia- 
Universal Spirit, whose conception it is. tion of everything else. Jndna is the 
Individual spirits, we who form an way of the Absolute, the impersonal 
integral and organic part of the Cosmic God. Bhakti is the way of the personal 
Spirit, have realised that the universe God : at least its pilgrims linger long 

* In making this statement I am far from suggesting that Indian thinkers have no 
capacity for intellectual concentration upon the Absolute. But even the “Formless” of the 
Advaita Vedanta comes to a certain extent within the embrace of their burning intuition. 
Even if the “Formless” is freed from all attributes and from vision, can it be assumed 
that it does not acquire a kind of mysterious touch? Has not its very revelation something 
of the character of a lightning contact ? 
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upon it before they join the pilgrims of 
j ndna . 

Ill 

Said Ramakrishna : 

“When I think of the Supreme Being 
as inactive, neither creating, nor pre- 
serving, nor destroying, I call Him 
Brahman or Purusha, the impersonal 
God. When I think of Him as active, 
creating, preserving, destroying, I call 
Him Shakti, or Mdyd , or Prakriti , the 
personal God. But the distinction 
between them does not mean a differ- 
ence. The personal and the impersonal 
are the same Being, such as milk and 
its whiteness, or the diamond and its 
lustre, the serpent and its ziz-zag 
motion. One cannot think of one with- 
out the other. The Divine Mother and 
Brahman are one.” 

This great thought was no new one. 
The spirit of India had been nourished 
upon it for centuries, during which it 
had been moulded, worked up and 
rolled out by Vedantic philosophy. It 
had been the subject of endless dis- 
cussion between the two great Vedantic 
schools, — the school of Sankara, the 
pure Advaita school, and the school of 
Ramanuja, the school of V ishistddvaita 
or “modified” monism. The first, or 
absolute non-dualist, considers the 
universe as unreal, and the Absolute as 
the only reality ; the second, or relative- 
ly non-dualist, also recognises Brahman 
as the only reality, but gives to the 
world of appearances, to individual 
souls, the value of modifications or 
modes, which are not illusory, but 
radiant with the attributes of Brahman, 
such as Thought, Energy, the disse- 
mination of living multiplicity. 

These two schools tolerate each 
other ; but the extremists of the first 
look with scornful indulgence upon the 
second, as having made a transitory 
compromise, adapted to human weak- 
ness — a stick to lean upon during the 
tottering ascent. The crucial point has 
always been the definition of “pheno- 
menal” Illusion, the essence of Mdyd. 



Was it to be considered relative or 
absolute ? Sankara himself did not 
define Mdyd . He said that Illusion 
existed, and that the aim of Advaita 
philosophy was to annihilate it. On 
the other hand, the object of “qualified” 
or modified Advaitists, such as Rama- 
nuja, was somehow to make use of it 
in the evolution of the individual soul. 

What was the exact position of 
Ramakrishna between the two schools? 
The warm plasticity of his nature 
inclined him to the conciliatory solution 
of Ramanuja, but the intensity of his 
faith made him subscribe to the most 
extreme conception of the Absolute. 
His genius discovered the most vivid 
expressions, and the most ingenious 
parables to affirm the impossibility, not 
only of explaining it, but even of 
approaching it through the understand- 
ing. He came to impart a contact 
almost physical with the “Being with- 
out attributes”, with the Sun of whom 
Sankara said, when replying to the 
objection that the purely intellectual 
Absolute was an impossibility without 
the objects of the intelligence, “the sun 
shines even without objects to illumine.” 
But there was a difference in the 
language used by Ramakrishna, who 
had too catholic a vision to be able to 
pass by these “objects to illumine”, 
even when he denied their existence. 
He said of his Sun that it shone alike 
upon the evil and upon the good — that 
it was the light of a lamp whereby one 
man might read the Holy Writings, 
while another might use it to forge 
human writing — that it was the sugar 
mountain which the ants, when replete, 
imagined that they had carried away, 
whereas they had only nibbled a few 
crumbs — that it was the sea, at whose 
edge a salt doll leant to measure the 
depth ; but from the second that its 
foot touched the water, it began to 
melt, it was lost and vanished. “The 
Being without attributes” means some- 
thing that we cannot grasp. It eludes 
us. But that does not mean that we 
do not exist. He illumines our efforts, 
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our ignorance, our wisdom, our good 
and evil deeds — we nibble at His shell — 
a point of fusion exists at which He 
takes us again into His great mouth 
and absorbs us — but before that point 
is reached, where is the salt doll ? 
Where do the ants come from? And 
as for the reader under the lamp, saint- 
ly hermit or forger, where is his home, 
the object read and his eyesight ? 

Ramakrishna said that even the 
Divinely revealed Holy Scriptures have 
been all more or less polluted, because 
they have come through human mouths. 
But is even the pollution real ? (For it 
presupposes the purity, Brahman). 
Where are the lips and the teeth that 
have tasted some portions of Divine 
food? .... 

In fact Ramakrishna distinguishes 
two distinct planes and stages of vision : 
that under the sign of Mdyd, which 
creates the reality of the “ differentiat- 
ed^ universe, and the supervision of 
perfect contemplation {Samddhi), where- 
in one contact with the Infinite is 
enough to cause the illusion of all 
“ differentiated* ’ egoes, our own and 
others, to disappear immediately. 

But Ramakrishna* expressly main- 
tains that it is absurd to pretend that 
the world is unreal, so long as we form 
part of it, and, receive from it, through 
the preservation of our separate egoes, 
the unquenchable conviction (perhaps 
hidden within our lanterns) of its 
reality even the saint who descends 
from Samddhi (ecstasy) onto the plane 
of everyday life, is obliged to return to 
the envelope of his “differentiated” ego, 
however attenuated and purified. He is 
flung back into the world of relativity. 
“So far as his ego is relatively real to 
him, this world will also be real, and 
the Absolute will be relatively unreal. 
He sees Mdyd as the real ; but when his 
ego has been purified, he sees the whole 
world of phenomena as the manifold 
manifestation of the Absolute for the 
senses.” 

And Mdyd appears in its real guise — 
at once true and false, knowledge and 



ignorance, (Vidyd and Avidyd), that 
which leads to God, and that which does 
not lead to God. Therefore she is. 

And his assertion has the personal 
value of a St. Thomas the Apostle, who 
has seen and touched, when he bears 
witness to these Vijndnis , these men of 
super-knowledge, who possessed the 
privilege of “realising” in this life the 
personal and impersonal God — for he 
was one of them himself. 

They have seen God, both outward- 
ly and inwardly. He has revealed 
Himself to them. The personal God 
has said to them, “I am the Absolute. 
I am the origin of ‘differentiation. * ” In 
the essence of Divine Energy, radiating 
from the Absolute, they have seen the 
principle differentiating the supreme 
Atman and the universe, possessed 
alike by the absolute God and by Mdyd . 
Mdyd , Shakti, Prakriti, Nature, is not 
illusion. To purified eyes She is the 
manifestation of the supreme Atman , 
the august sower of living souls and 
of the universe 

Then Ramakrishna intoned the 
Canticle of the Divine Mother : 

“Yes, my Divine Mother is none 
other than the Absolute. She is at the 

same time One and Multiple 

My Divine Mother says : ‘I am the 

Mother of the Universe, I am the 
Brahman of the Veddnta , I am the 
Atman of the Upanishads. ... It is I, 
Brahman, who has made this Differen- 
tiation. . . . Good and bad works obey 
Me. There is without doubt the Law of 
Karma. But it is I who am the law- 
giver. It is I who make and unmake 
laws. I order all Karma , good and 

bad Come to Me! Either 

through Love ( Bhakti ), through Know- 
ledge (Jndna) or through Action 
{Karma) leading to God. I will lead 
you over this world, the Ocean of all 
work. . . . And I will give you the 
knowledge of the Absolute, as well, if 

you wish You cannot get away 

from or out of Me. Even those who 
have realised the Absolute in the 




